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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agil 
Through all the regions of 


e thoughts may fly 
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MOTHERLESS MARY. aap female could never display more 


(continued _) 


Mary and her companion were by 
this time met by Mr. Bouverie, with a 
servant, who brought Mrs. Bouverie’s 
garden chair; Captain Morley, however, 
declined the use of it, protesting he was 
well enough to walk on; the servant ac- 
cordingly led the horses; and Bouverie 
releasing his friend’s arm from that of 
Mary, placed himself between them, 
and they proceeded to the house togeth- 
er. Upon their entrance, Marvy obser-} 
ved that Miss Bouverie regarded her} 


true delicacy, more genuine feeling, than 
this young lady, to whom, I presume, 
‘you could not possibly allude when you 
spoke of domestics.” Mary, oppressed 
by compliments which abashed, and 
discussions which pained her, abruptly 
withdrew,—and Mrs. Bouverie, alarm- 
ed lest Charlotte should make a further 
display of the infirmity of her temper, 
hastily observed, that Mary, though in 
fact a dependant i in the family, was not 
‘considered in the light of a domestic. 
“* My daughter’s remark,” said she “ was 
a general not a personal allusion.”” Bou- 








with a look of suppressed hauteur, and), 
wondered what she could have done to} 
give offence, until Bouverie, after apolo-| 


verie remained silent, but his observa- 
tions were not to the advantage of 
‘Charlotte, who rallied her smiles and 


gising for the confusion they had crea-|good humour without the desired effect 


ted, and introducing his friend, entered 
into an animated eulogium on the kind- 
ness and humanity of Mary. “TI have 
frequently seen so much squeamishness 
and affectation in young ladie 
smiling, ‘that I cannot conceal my ad- 
miration at the self command, and per- 
beve ring g goodness of your young friend 
here.” As this remark was addressed 
to Charlotte, she replied in a tone of 
pique, which she could not suppress, 
* young ladies are necessarily more cir- 
cumspect in their conduct than domes- 
tics have any occasion to be, and gentle- 
men may perhaps consider that line of 
conduct squeamishness which is, in 
fact, merely the result of native delica- 
cy.” Upon my honour, Miss Bouve- 
rie,” cried Captain Morley, “the most 


s,”’ said he} 


lof captivating him for whom they were 
exerted. At dinner, both gentlemen 
treated Marvy with the politeness and 
ideference her conduct had merited 
from them; and the more Charlotte en- 
deavoured to throw her in the back 
ground, the more they found opportuni- 
ty to admire the meekness of her tem- 
per, and her unassuming character. As 
‘Horatio expressed his intention of ma- 
king a long stay at his aunt’s, Captain 
Morley was invited to remain also, an 
invitation which he accepted with evi- 
denp pleasure; and Mary after a short 
time getting accustomed to his effusions 
iof gallantry, felt less embarrassed when 
she joined the family party. Morley 
was indeed both handsome and insinua- 
ting, but there was a degree of levity in 
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THE PARLOUR 


his manner, which made him little like-! 
ly to interest a heart like Mary’s; while} 
the dignified respect, and guarded pro- 
priety which Bouverie displayed when- 
ever he addressed her, so distinct from! 
pride, yet devoid of familiarity, convin- | 
ced ker of his good sense, and the cer 
tainty of possessing his favourable opin-| 
ion. | 
the heart of Charlotte was as favourable | 
as he could have wished, had he been a 
more sanguine lover than he was in reali-| 
ty; not but that the personal attractions 
and gay manners of Captain Morley 
were more to her taste than she chose 
to declare; but she soon found out, th t) 








COMPANION. 


For the Parlour Companio. 

A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
What care I for glory, tho’ deck’d in the splendour 
Which poets and lying historians lend her, 
For it or its honours [ never will pine, 


Task but a botdle of bright sparkling wine. 


Why should I seek riches, those direst of curses; 


The impression Bouverie made on||Ot what use are they but as ballast for purses? 


Deuce take them, say I, sol call enough mine 
To buy me a bottle of bright sparkling wine. 


What’s friendship’ a phantom design’d to deceive us, 


iThat when we most need it, will oftentimes leave us; 


But never my lips shall my bottle resigu, 
While yet there’s a drop of the bright sparkling wine. 


What's learning to me? can it e’er fora minute 


he was only a younger son, and had ‘Compare with my glass or the nectar that’s in it’ 


nothing but his ‘pay to subsist on, she 
therefore coquetted with him occasion- | 
ally, merely to rouse the vigilance of, 
her lover, as she rather prematurely 

considered Horatio. Unluckily how-) 
ever, for her, Bouverie was too penetra-} 
ting not to see through this little artifice) 
of a weak mind, and his distaste to his) 
destined bride increased in proportion} 
as she wished to increase his admira-) 
tion; while on her side, she was clear-) 
sighted enough to perceive, that Mary 
possessed greater influence over him! 
than herself. When Mary spoke, he 
listened with evident interest; when: 
Mary appeared in spirits, he was cheer-' 
ful also; and when Mary was depressed, | 
he was invariably silent and reserved) 
towards Miss Bouverie, obviously at-| 
tributing to her the cause of such de- 
pression. Even the simple unscientific! 
songs of Mary seemed to give him 
more pleasuure than Charlotte’s best exe-| 
cuted pieces; and he frequently prefered, 
sitting at home to read aloud to them, 
because he saw it gratified Mary, even. 
when Charlotte intimated a wish to ride) 
or walk. Mrs. Bouverie perceived all, 
this, and perceived it with alarm, while, 
her daughter, confident that she had lit-! 


tle chance of carrying her point while} 
such a formidable rival was within view, 


set her fertile invention to work to re-| 


move her from her mother’s protection.! 


iwhim and humour and glee. 


It may fill the head, but I clearly opine 
It ne’er filled a bottle of bright sparkling wine. 


What’s love?———ah! yes love, in my breast I con- 
fess it 

Burns fiercely, whene’er with my bottle I press it; 

And no lover’s eye looks more brilliant than mine, 

When bent on a bottle of bright sparkling wine. 


Then still let Aim strive to get honour and riches, 

Whose little mind vanity charms and bewitches: 

For me, true Philosophy thus I define— 

To laugh at life’s cares over bright sparkling wine 
ty 

——8 + aa 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


Classification of modern Belles. 


The modern belle may be divided 
into the following classes: the spright- 
ly—the funny—the dressing—the cap- 
tivating and the aged. 

The sprightly belle has an incessant 


How of spirits; and whether in the street, 


at home or in company, still runs on in 
the same lively and enviable strain of 
conversation. Her features are never 
saddened with melancholy: a funeral or 
a concert, equally witness the smiling 
complacency of her countenance. Whe- 
ther she springs into her carriage, or 
parades out of church, a skillful obser- 
ver may discover, that at heart she ts all 
Ladies ot 
this description are in general harmless: 
the only mischief they produce is to 
themselves; for; as years roll on, and 
infirmity advances, they find upon reflec- 





(To be continued.) 





tion, that a few hours devoted in their 
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former days to reading and meditation,’ 
would have made them much more 
sprightly at sixty than does a retros- 
pect f their gaicties and amusements. 


tion, a very troublesome sort of creature}, 
and I contess if I were a bachelor, and 


disposed to change my state for that of! 
I would choose almost any || 


a Be ne dict, 
belle but a funny one. Ladies of this! 
description yo much beyond the spr ight-| 
ly belles in their absurdities; and I 
have known some very modest young! 
gentlemen, well char ged with the classi-| 
cal w oe Rae of a college, absolutely look-| 
ed and talked out of countenance by one! 
of this loquacious and faceuous tribe. | .| 
If during the most pathetic scenes of a| 
favourite tragedy, you should hear al} 
tittering or a mee laugh in the boxes.,| 





THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


; the chambermaid, 


| 


The funny belle is in my grave estima-} 


~} And oh! 


form some opinion of its merits. This seene repre- 
sents the parting of Thomas, the butler, with Sally, 
who has been dismissed for wear- 
ing ber mistress’s shoes. Yours, &c 


i Scridblerus. 


SaL.y is discovered leaning on her brush handle, 


ENTER THOMAS. 


Thomas. O ! lovely Saliy, why thus drowned ia 
tears’ 
Why does that briny stream thus dim those eyes, 
| Which erst shone brighter than the pewter plate, 
When scoured with brick-dust and with leather rub- 
bed? 
Sally. O! Thomas! Thomas! thou and I must part, 
I fear ’twill break this aching heart; 
| My mistress swears I shall no longer stay, 
I must be off, alack! and welladas! 
‘Ah, cruel fortune! I my place must lose, 
For only wearing out a pair of shoes: 
ut hold! a ray of comfort warms my breast, 


| And of a bad job I must make the best: 


No longer at my mistress’ voice shall I 
About the house be forced to skip and fly— 


“agp nd upon it the interruption pro-| i But oh! dear Thomas, oh! with thee to part! 


“is from a fay belle. The only 
thin ~ devoutly 
dies of this ~ id would oblige the so- 
ber part of the public by communicating} 
only to their dressing maids all the fun-/} 
ny ‘things they have to say. It too of- 
ten happens that the perpretation of a 
little mischief mingles in the reflections 
ot these funny creatures—and when} 


the happiness of a family is completely 


destroyed, it is, to be sure, a very com-} 


fortable compensation to be told that 
‘ nothing serious was meant! 


( To be continued.) 
— + ea 


[On the first perusal of the following production, 
from one of our o!d and most entertaining corres- 
pondents, we pronounced it not adapted for our 
work; and it has remained since then, a space of 
nearly six years, under our interdiction: Our 
plan, however, differing materially at this time||* 
from what it was before, we perceived, upon a re- 
perusal, that the same objection no longer existed, 
and have accordingly unbdrred our escretoire and 
given it liberty. } 


Mr. Epiror, 

I lately happened to take up an essay on Trage- 
dy, in which it was asserted, that it was essential to 
the genius of Tragedy, that the principal characters 
should be persons of high rank. In order to prove 
the incorrectness of this opinion, LT intend shortly te 
publish a tragedy of my own, the scene of which is 
to be principally in a kitchen. I send you an ex 
tract for publication, in order that the public may 


» be wished is that l:-} 


*Tis that which makes the tears forth from my eyes 
to start. [Exc weeping. 

Thom. ta! isshe gone? then farewell joy. No more, 

|When all our work is done, the dishes washed, 

‘The knives all scowered, the candlesticks all wiped, 

The children put to bed, the coffee ground, 

‘Shall we sit by the kitchen fire, and pass 

Our time in conversauion sweet Ye powers, 

I feel inclined to end my joy less life: 

But hold! what object strikes my dazzled eye? 

Is this u rum-bottle I see before me? 

It is! it is! Come; come, thou friend of life, 

}And let me all my woes forget in thee [Setzes the 

bottle, and drinks till heis ov afr ome 61, the vie- 

lence of his feelings. Curtain descends slowly. 


a + ae 


THE STAGE OF LIFE, 


Upon the stage life, we have each of 
us a part, a laborious and difficult part 
to perform; but we are all capable, if 
we would rouse ourselves to industry, 
of acting our parts, however difficult, to 

cbe best advantage; and as we have i in 
some measure the liberty of chusing 
| hat character we shall sustain in the 
reat and important drama here acted, 
lefore we decide, we should consider 
n what character we can do the most 
ervice to our fellow men, as well as to 
urselves. 

Upon common theatres, the applause 
of the audience is of more importance 

o the actors than their own approbation: 
but, upon the stage of life, while con- 
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science laps, let the world hiss! On 7 attention to his good advice, but, having filted 


the contrary, if conscience disapproves, 
the loudest applause of mankind is ©! 
little value. But while our own minds 
assure us we act correctly, we may 
calmly despise all the frowns, all the 
censure, all the malignity of man: 


Should the whole frame of nature round us break, 
En ruin and confusion hurld, 

We unconcern’d might hear the mighty crash, 
And stand unhurt, amidst a falling world. 


mh oe 


A BROKEN HEART. 


Ye sons of Fsculapius tell, 

(if any of you know it well) 

If a simple or compound, 

Has been found, this world around, 
€f any sort, in any part, 

That can cure—a broken heart? 


Can competence give no relief? 

Nor company assuage its grief? 

Can change of elimate, air, or place, 
Give it no gleam of happiness? 

Can wine and friendship not impart 
Comfort to—e@ broken heart? 


Can contemplation’s ample field, 

Nor love, nor learning pleasure yield? 
Nor children’s prattle—nor the sage 
Advices of maturer age? 

Can neither science, man, nor art 
Even mend—a broken heart? 


Ab, no—a broken heart like mine 
Can no alleviation find! — 

One broken by “ a bosom friend,” 
It is impossible to mend; 

Vill in death’s struggles I depart, 

No cure is for—my broken heart? 


_——2 + oe 


‘ 
Fr the Parlour Companion. 
Ma. E.viror, 

When I was a little shaver, I lived on the banks 
ef a small river, on which my father kept a boat, 
into which, he and my mother never ceased to warn 
Ine against going, or even near the water; but one 
afternoon I was persuaded by Tom Tikes, one of 
my school mates, to go a fishing with him that even 
meg—and, wishing to have another in the party, we 
asked Bill Thompson, to accompany us; but he re- 
fiised—observing, that he, as well as ourselves, ha:! 
lessons to learn for the next morning, and must sin 
dy them that night, and strongly advised us also 1 
relinguish our design. But Fom taughing at him 
replied, ‘ that ifhe did not go, we would go by our 
selves.” * Take care boys,’ said Bill, as he left us 
* you had better mind your books!” We were, how 
ever, 80 intent upon our frolic, that we did not pay 


up our lines, and got every thing in readiness, we 
lagreed to meet at the boat, on the shore, after dark. 
|My comrade was to tell his parents he was going to 
visit me, and I to tell mine I was going to see him. 
Our plan went on very well, and at the appointed 
jtime, | repaired to the shore and found Tom wait- 
‘ing. We entered the boat and rowed out a little 
distance from the shore, where we anchored, and 
\soon began to catch some fish. ‘ What a fool Bill 
jwas for not coming;’ said Tom: I said nothing—it 
was the first time I had disobeyed my parents, and 
iI began to think about my lesson in the morning, 
land the possibility of the lie I had told being found 
lout.” * My line is fast to a stump" cried Tom, and 
‘he hoisted something black into the boat. He was 
proceeding to extricate his hook from the supposed 
lstump, when he jumped back and exclaimed, ‘ O, 
(I’ve catched a snapper! I’ve eatched a snapper” his 
‘sudden jump to the side on which I sat, tilted the 
jboat so much, that I was thrown into the river For- 
‘tunately, however, the water was not very deep, 
land IT soon waded to the shore, and ran home as fast 
as possible. 


} 

My father seeing me wet and out of breath, ques- 
itioned me closely, and I was forced to confess all; 
‘when I reeeived a flogging for telling the lie, and 
janother for disobeying his commands in going to the 
buat Next morning I went to school with a heavy 
heart, and got a third flogging for not knowing my 
lesson, while I saw Bill rewarded for knowing his. 

These events have left an impression on my mind, 
which can never be effaced; and circumstances hap- 
pen almost daily; which reeall them to my mind: 
for instance, when I see a student of medicine come 
to this city for the purpose of attending the Univers 
sity, but more frequently to be found at theatres, 
balls and riots, neglecting his studies, &e, thinks 1 
ito myself, * Better mind your books.’ 

When I see a pretty love-sick miss, sighing away 
her precious time, neglecting the improvement and 
jeultivation of her mind, which is wholly occupied 
with beaux, novels, dress, parties, balls, &e. how 7 
wish that some sedate friend like Bill, would whis- 
per to her, ‘ Better mind your books.’ 

When I see a young man, just established in bu- 
siness, whose profits probably amount toa thousand 
dollars per annum, spending fifteen hundred, ne- 
zleeting his business, his whole thoughts engaged, 
morning, noon and night, in sighing and ranning a& 
iter some favourite damsel, Bill’s words oceur to me, 
|‘ Better mind your books;’ and 1 would say to his 
‘tavourite, Take care my pretty girl, be cautious; it 
goes on well now, and the honey moon will pass 
jpleasantly, no doubt; you may catch a few fish, but 
jiake care you do not have reason in the end, to ex- 
claim with Tom, ‘I’ve catched a snapper! I’ve catch- 
ed a snapper!’ 





Richard. 
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*.* THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this work 
is at No. 193, Lombard-street. The terms of sub- 
‘eription are thirty-seven and a half cents per quar- 
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